THE SHAG BACK PANTHER. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. 


Looking eastward from Lake Champlain, where 
it is bordered by the township of Lakefield, the first 
eminence that catches the glance that does not over¬ 
shoot to the nobler heights of the Green Mountains, 
far beyond, is Shag Back. All Lakefield people, 
who have proper town pride, speak of it as Shag 
Back Mountain, or, quite as often, as “ the Moun¬ 
tain,” with the same respect that Camel’s Hump 
and Mansfield are spoken of by those who dwell 
in their mighty shadows. But when the mountain 
folk have occasion to speak of it, as they sometimes 
do when in its neighborhood, it is only as “that 
hill” or “that cobble,” and, in fact, if set on a 
side of one of their grand familiars it would be 
hardly a noticeable ridge. 

Forty years ago or more, Shag Back was so 
famous for its crops of blueberries and huckleber¬ 
ries, that people came to it from miles away to 
gather them; but from some unknown cause, these 
crops have failed continuously for many years. 

In the fruitful years, when a nimble-fingered 
picker might fill a milk-pail in an hour, a French 
Canadian lived in a little house standing so near 
the foot of Shag Back, that the sunrise came late 
to it over the mountain’s rugged crest of pines and 
gnarled oaks. 

Th6ophile Dudelant was the name that parents 
and family had given him, but his Yankee neigh¬ 
bors called him Duffy Doodlelaw. He liked neither; 
for the old name was too suggestive of his cast-off 
nationality when properly pronounced, and the 
attempts of New England tongues thereat sounded 
so oddly that people were apt to laugh when they 
first heard it. So he cast about for a better-sound¬ 
ing name, and as no one could translate for him 
the one he bore, he hit upon one which, to his ears, 
most resembled it, and presently announced that 
his name in English was David Douglas, by which 
hereafter he would be known. 

Some of his transplanted Canadian friends, who, 
casting off with their moccasins the names of 
ancestors that had toiled and fought with Cham¬ 
plain and Frontenac, had become Littles, Shorts, 
Stones, Rocks, Grigwires, Grcenoughs, Loverns, 
and what not, accepted it as genuine, and were par¬ 
ticular to address him and speak of him as David 
Douglas; but to his great disgust the Yankees 
continued to call him Duffy Doodlelaw. Then 
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he felt that he had made a mistake and rechrist¬ 
ened himself David Dudley; but this cognomen 
would stick no better than the other. 

He was thinking of this troublesome question of 
names, quite as much as of the onions he w as weed¬ 
ing, one August forenoon, when the sun’s rays fell 
hot upon him. 

“ Douglas; Dudley; ah do’ know if one of it was 
de bes’, or one of it was de bes’,” he soliloquized, 
as, squatted in the path between the beds, he 
tugged at a stubborn bunch of mallows. He car¬ 
ried on all conversations with himself in English, 
perhaps to perfect himself in the language, but 
more likely to show his mastery of it. And he 
had no one else to talk with, for the two youngest 
children, who had been left at home while their 
mother and the rest went huckleberrying, had not 
yet arrived at intelligible speech. Now and then, 
when irresistibly attracted by the onions they at¬ 
tempted to pull one, their father would bellow 
hoarsely at them in French, or roar the name of 
the delinquent in English, but he had nothing 
further to say to them. He continued his self¬ 
converse undisturbed, whether they played and 
laughed, or fought and squalled. 

“ Douglas; prob’ly dat was Dudelant. Dudley; 
prob’ly dat w^as Dudelant. Which of it was saoun* 
de bes’ ? Ah, do’ know, me. Good mawny, 
Mista Douglas ! ” addressing himself in his bland¬ 
est voice. “ Dat was saoun* poo tv gooode, bah 
jinjo,” he commented, and Mr. Douglas began to 
frame a polite response to himself. “ Pooty well, 
t’ank you, Mista — ” when he caught sight of a 
youngster just snatching an onion-stalk. “ Pren' 
garrrde ! ” he roared, and the little thief scrambled 
away on all fours with the purloined morsel be¬ 
tween his teeth. 

Then Theophile resumed, while he tugged at 
the refractory weed, “Pooty well, t’ank you, Mista 
Dud—,” but the mallow suddenly broke or 
loosened its hold, and he sat down unexpectedly 
while the mallow’s roots, flying aloft with his 
hands, rained a shower of dry earth upon his up¬ 
turned face. 

“ Sss-a-cre ton sac’! ” he hissed and groaned, as 
he got upon his feet and, waping the dust from his 
eyes with the backs of both hands, turned to view 
the havoc he had made. “ Bah jinjo ! Ah ’ll spilte 
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more as half-pecks onion! ” he said sorrowfully. 
“Wal, sah, ah guess ah was be Mista Dudley. 
Mista Douglas he ain’t sim for be very good lucky, 
— he si’ daown on too much onion ! ” 

Accepting this omen as determining his name 
henceforth, he was familiarizing himself with it by 
frequent repetitions, when he heard approaching 
footsteps, and voices hushing to low tones and 
whispers as they drew nearer. 

Looking a little beyond the rough paling of his 
garden, he saw a pretty, fair-haired girl of sixteen 
years, and two small boys two and four years 
younger, in whose complexions and features, 
though sunburned and more coarsely molded, 
brotherhood with her was plainly discernible. The 
three looked so good-humored and happy that it 
seemed hardly possible for one to meet them in 
any other mood, but each carried a pail or basket 
with the evident purpose of berry-picking, and 
Theophile’s heart was at once embittered against 
them, and he bent over his onions pretending to 
be unaware of visitors. But when the girl came 
up to the fence, timidly laying her hands upon it, 
starting shyly when the tin pail rang against the 
palings, and accosted him with a pleasant “Good¬ 
morning, sir,” he could no longer ignore their 
presence, but arose and faced the honest blue eyes 
with profuse simulated courtesy. 

“ Gooode mawny, mees. Pooty gooode day dis 
mawny, don’t it ? Pooty hot, dough, an’ ah guess 
he ’ll rain some funder, by ’n’ by, ah guess,” and he 
scanned the brassy sky in which there was not a 
promise that rain would ever fall again. “ Yas, 
sah, he ’ll rain ’fore soon, ah b’lieve so, me.” 

The girl cast a questioning look toward the lake 
whence summer showers oftenest came. 

“Oh, dear! Do you think it will rain? My! 
I don’t want to get wet, but I 'most wish it would 
rain, for Father says everything needs it, and my 
posy garden is all dryin’ up. My Chiny asters is 
all wiltin’.” 

“ Ah, ma poo’ leetly gal! ” cried Theophilc, 
raising his outspread palms toward her, and then 
dropping them by his thighs. “ You ’ll ain’t want 
for git ketch in t’under, up on de mountain. De 
litlin was stroke more as half de tree, ev’ry tarn it 
t’under, an’ de funder stroke more as half de tree 
ev’ry tarn it litlin. Oh, bah jinjo! But prob’ly 
you *11 ain’t goin’ dar?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said, “we’ve come huckle- 
berryin’, and we wanted to ask you where the best 
place is; we don’t know anything about the 
mountain.” 

“Goin’ on de mount’in ! ’Lone?” said Theo- 
phile, raising his voice in a horrified tone, with an 
exclamation point and an interrogation point brist¬ 
ling at the end of every word. “One leetly gaal 


an’ two leetly boy ? Oh, bah jinjo ! you can’ go! 
Ah can’ let you went! You be all eat awp ’fore 
two hour! You be all tored to piecens! ” and 
his upraised hands fell to clawing the air with 
hooked fingers. 

The smile faded out of the girl’s face as she 
lifted her startled eyes to Theophile’s, and her 
parted lips framed an inarticulate “ Why?” 

“Was it possibly you ’ll ain’t hear ’baout de 
pant’er? ” She shook her head, and her brothers, 
who had stood apart, fidgeting impatiently over the 
delay, were drawn near with quickened interest at 
the mention of a panther. 

“Naw? Wal, bah jinjo! Dey was twenty, 
prob’ly forty. Folkses have hear it yaller! Ev’ry 
day, ev’ry day ! Ah ’ll hear it to-day, myse’f, yes, 
sah ! Prob’ly ’f you ’ll listen leetly whil*, you hear 
it, you’se’f. Dah ! ” lifting his left hand toward the 
mountain and rolling his eyes in the same direc¬ 
tion from whence came the snarling squall of a 
young crow, “ ain’t you ’ll hear dat noise ? ” 

“ That sounds jus’ like a crow,” the elder boy re¬ 
marked, after listening a moment with held breath. 

“ Cr-row!” Th£ophile growled contemptuously. 
“ Bah jinjo, ah guess you ain’t fink he was cr-row 
’f he ’ll gat hees claw in you. Yas, sah, he could 
make ev’ry kan’ of noise, ev’ry was be make. Like 
blue-jay, like cr-row, like hawk, like howl, like huo- 
mans, like bebbee, w’en he ’ll try for foolish some¬ 
body for come near it. But you ’ll wan’ hear it w’en 
he ’ll spik hees own language! He *11 mek you 
hairs froze awp straight on tawp you’ heads, dat 
time ! Oh, it was dreadfully ! Ma wife her ’ll go 
for try git few hawkleberree for make happlesasses 
for de chil’en, tudder day, an’ her ’ll come home so 
scare of dat pant’er her mos’ can’ breev, her ’ll make 
so much run ’way from it. Her so scare naow, her 
ain’t stay home ’mos* any, so close de mount’in. 
Her ’ll gone vees’tin’ to-day and all de chil’en can 
walked, ’cep’ de bebbee, her carry. An* one time 
if you ’ll b’lieve, dat pant’er was ’mos’ scarit me; 
but ah ’ll ain’t scare. No, sah! He gat to be 
more as one pant’er, for scare me, ah guess,” he 
said, in a big voice, ending with a bellow of scorn¬ 
ful laughter that might have made a panther’s 
blood run cold. 

“ Ough, the hateful thing ! ” the girl shuddered 
as she cast a frightened glance toward the moun¬ 
tain where the terrible beast was lurking. “ It’s 
too bad ! We wanted so to get some for Mother. 
She’s kind o’ peaked this summer, and hankers 
after huckleberries, and we’ve come ’most three 
miles,” she explained to Theophilc. “If there 
was only somebody to go with us ! You could n’t, 
just till we could git a few ?” she asked, timidly, 
after a little struggle with her bashfulness. “Father 
’d pay you ; I know he would.” 
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Theophile felt that he had made a mistake in 
vaunting his bravery, for nothing was further from 
his purpose than to guide any one, out of his own 
family, to the fruitful fields that he had set the 
mythical panther to guard. 

“ It will make me so glad for go, if ah can, but 
ah can’ go an’ lef ma leetly chiPen, an* ah can’ 
take it. Oh, no, no. Ah can’ go to-day, ain’t you 
see ? But prob’ly ah could go some mawny very 
airly, an’ peek some for you,— very airly, ’fore 
you can gat here. Ah spec’ dough, de hawkle- 
berrees all dry awp, he ain’t rain, so long tarn.” 

“ Say, Lib,” said the older boy, after a long, 
wistful look at the steeps above, whose tops were 
level, with ledges fringed with a shrubby growth 
that promised huckleberries, “ Le’ ’s go up a piece; 
I ain’t afraid ! ” 

“ No, no,” she said, in a tremor of alarm, “ you 
must n’t go a step ! ” 

“ Oh, ’fraid cat! You can stay here ’f you wan* 
to, an’ me an’ Abner ’ll go. Come on, Abner,” 
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was not at all unwilling to do so when coaxed, for 
he began to feel a queer sensation creeping and 
crawling down his back till it unpleasantly tickled 
his toes. A great hawk was wheeling in slow cir¬ 
cles above the mountain and gasping out tremu¬ 
lous, angry cries, as if he spied some hateful 
intruder prowling beneath him. Perhaps he saw 
the panther. 

“ He ain’t ’fred for go, all ’lone, ah know dat,” 
said Theophile in a wheedling tone, “ but it would 
be weeked ! — weeked ! for go in so danger. An’ 
he was good boy, ah know' by hees look of it.” 

“ If I’d only fetched my gun, I’d resk anything 
touchin’ us,” said Johnny, feeling braver with the 
mountain behind him. 

“ No, sir ! I guess nothing would,” Abner said; 
and to Theophile, “ He shot a fox last fall when he 
went huntin’ with Uncle Abner, did n’t you, 
Johnny ? A real fox, sir, and big! wa’ n’t he, 
Johnny?” and Johnny nodded a modest assent, 
looking down at the ant-hill he was kicking, yet 



TH&OPH1LE TELLS LIBBY AND THE BOVS ABOUT THE PANTHER. 


he cried with boyish bravado, and took a few steps 
toward the woods; but Abner did not follow. 

“ Oh, Johnny,” she pleaded, “ be a good boy, 
and le’ ’s go home ; you know we ought to.” 

He would not stop for being told he must, but 


casting a furtive, sidelong glance the while to note 
how the story of his doughty deed was received 
by the Canadian. He was quite disgusted that it 
excited no more surprise than was expressed in 
the remark: 
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“Oh, he keel fox, hein? Wal, sah, de shoot 
dat will keel fox, was jes’ make pant’er more mad¬ 
der, for hate you wus. Wal, ah mus’ take care ma 
onion an’ ma bebbee, or ma hwoman her ’ll scol’! 
Ha ! ha! Ah ’ll more ’fred ma hwoman as ah was 
’fred pant’er. Ha! ha!” 

“Oh, dear suz! ” Elizabeth sighed, “I s’pose 
we must go home. Come, boys. Good-bye, Mis¬ 
ter -? ” 

“Douglas — Dudley, ah meant, was ma nem, 
David Dudley. Good-bye, mees, good-bye. Ah 
be sorry you ’ll can’ gat some berree.” 

When he had seen the disappointed little party 
climb the second fence on their homeward way, he 
turned again to his lazy labor, chuckling over his 
mean achievement. “ Pant’er on the mount’in ! 
Oh, bah jinjo! It took David Dugley for foolish 
de Yankee,— ha ! ha ! ha-e-ee ! ” 

Hot, tired, and disheartened, the girl and her 
brothers went across the fields that seemed to have 
doubled their weary width since they made their 
hopeful morning journey over them. In the past¬ 
ures where the sheep stood in huddles under the 
trees, with noses close to the ground, making no 
motion but when they kicked at the pestering flies, 
the dry grass was more slippery underfoot and 
the stubble of the shorn meadows was sharper. 
The piercing cry of the locusts and the husky clap¬ 
ping of their wings sounded more tiresome, hotter, 
and dryer; and they had not noticed till now that 
the bobolinks had lost their song and gay attire, 
and were gathered in little flocks along thickets 
of elders, raspberry-bushes, and golden-rods that 
almost hid the fences, though they were so high as 
to seem almost insurmountable barriers. Here 
the bumble-bees droned from aster to golden-rod, 
from willow-herb to fire-weed, after brief, fumbling 
explorations of each as if they found no sweet in 
any, and the kingbirds made hovering flights 
from stake to stake, vexing the weary girl with 
their needless alarm and causeless scolding; and, 
indeed, everything in nature seemed out of tune, 
with nothing in it satisfied, or satisfying, or pleas¬ 
ant or cheery. When they came to the edge of 
the meadow behind their own home, how far away, 
and like an ever-receding mirage, the red house 
and gray barns looked, though they could hear 
the hens cackling. They thought they must die 
of thirst before they could reach the well, though 
they could see the sweep slanting against the sky, 
and even the slender pole that hung from its tip. 
When at last they came near it, a tall man was 
drawing up the bucket, intently watching its slow 
ascent with such care as if it was bringing up his 
fortune and every drop was a diamond, that he did 
not see them till they were close upon him. 

The sunburned face he turned toward them, with 


a little expression of surprise, wore also such habit¬ 
ual guise of good-nature that one would guess he 
could never be much at variance with anything — 
unless it might be work. 

“Why, younkits, you back so soon ? Where’s 
you’ baries?” seeing how lightly hung the empty 
pails and baskets; and then, with a little chuckle, 
“ Wal, I swan ! If you hain’t busters! ” His quick 
eye noted how longingly theirs were bent on the 
dripping bucket. “Dry, be ye? Wal, this come 
f’m the north-east corner, an’ it’s colder ’n charity. 
Here’s a dipperful to start on, Libby.” He passed 
a brimming quart to his niece, who held it while her 
brothers drank before she took a sip. 

“ Oh, Uncle Abner, there’s a panther! ” Johnny 
gasped, when the first draught had loosened his 
parched tongue. 

“A what?” asked the uncle, backing into an 
easy position against the curb. 

“ A panther, areal panther. Yes, sir, there is ! ” 
in earnest protest against the incredulity expressed 
in his uncle’s face; “on Shag Back Mountain, 
there is! ” 

“ Did you see him ? Wa’ n’t it a woo’ chuck ? ” 
Uncle Abner asked, dallying with the returned 
dipper in a way that shocked Elizabeth’s house¬ 
wifely ideas of neatness. 

“Oh, Uncle Abner!’’cried Johnny reproach¬ 
fully. “ No, sir, we did n’t see him, but a man 
told us, that’s heard him, an’ he’s scairt every¬ 
body to death, so they dassent go there any more.” 

“Who’s the man ? ” 

“ Wha’ ’d he say his name was, Lib ? Anyways, 
he’s a Frenchman that lives up there, and he 
’pears to be real clever, and candid, and was awful 
’fraid we’d go and git hurt, but I would ’f I’d had 
my gun. My sakes ! — if I could shoot a panther ! ” 

“The confaounded critter!” Uncle Abner re¬ 
marked, in as angry a tone as he ever used; his 
hearers were in some doubt whether the epithet was 
bestowed on the man or on the panther. 

“ Why, Uncle Abner, you don’t b'lieve the man 
lied?” Johnny asked, opening his eyes as wide as 
his mouth. There was a fascinating horror in the 
belief that there was a panther so near, as if the 
old times, that made his flesh creep when he heard 
stories of them, had come back, and it made him 
uncomfortable to have his faith shaken. 

“Lie? Oh, no! That Canuck never lies,” Uncle 
Abner replied, hardly reassuringly, “never, when 
he keeps his mouth shut. He would n’t care haow 
many hucklebaries folks got, if they bought ’em o’ 
him.” 

When they had detailed all they had heard of 
the savage invader of Shag Back, their uncle gave 
a little snort which expressed skepticism, if not 
downright unbelief, but said nothing till he had 
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filled his water-jug and corked it with a corn-cob 
fresh from the crib. 

“Maybe, if we finish gittin’ in the oats to-day, 
I *11 go up to Shag Back with ye to-morrow, an’ 
we ’ll see if we can’t git a liucklebary, spite o’ that 
painter. The confaounded critter! ” And he 
strode away with his chuckling jug to the barn, 
where the hoofs of the horses could be heard 
pounding the floor with resounding thumps in 
warfare with the flies. 

The young folks were as glad to have the oat- 
field cleared that day, as if the crop had been their 
own, for it was a great day when Uncle Abner 
would go with them fishing, berrying, or nut¬ 
ting, and they were sure, now, that a little special 
pleading would make his “maybe” as good as a 
promise. 

They were not disappointed. When the sun rose 
next morning out of the coppery and leaden clouds 
which gave no promise of the rain that every one 
but these selfish people was wishing for, it was the 
same red, rayless ball that it had been for weeks, 
and soon after breakfast Uncle Abner, with exas¬ 
perating slowness, made ready to start. In a short 
time the expedition set forth. 

Johnny besought his uncle for leave to take his 
rifle and the old hound. The dog, when he divined 
his master’s intention of taking an outing, jumped 
about with delight, bellowed a sonorous entreaty 
to accompany him, tugging at his chain and corru¬ 
gating his sorrowful brows with new lines of grief 
when he was bidden to stop his noise. 

“ No, Bub, your gun '11 be ’nough, an’ Laoud 
ain’t a painter dawg. Shut up, Laoud, ’t w'on’t 
be long ’fore coonin’ time, ol’ feller.” 

The hound sat down, shifting his weight from 
one crooked leg to the other, as he wistfully 
watched the party out of sight, and then, after a 
few pivoting turns of imaginary nest-making, lay 
down with a whining sigh of disappointment. 

In company with one so learned as their uncle 
in the lives of wild things, the way to the moun¬ 
tain was not long, though they often turned aside 
to see the deserted nest of a bird or the bird it¬ 
self, when they heard an unfamiliar note. Some¬ 
times it was a jay, uttering of his many cries one 
that they had never heard before. Sometimes a 
cat-bird practicing some new mimicry in the seclu¬ 
sion of a fence-side thicket; and once, when the 
squalls of a shrike drew them to a wide-spreading 
thorn-tree, their uncle showed them an impaled 
sparrow that the little gray and black butcher had 
hung in his leaf-roofed shambles. 

The veil of distance and the droughty haze that 
revealed the mountain only as a velvety gray- 
green bound of the horizon, dissolved in an hour, 
and the steeps arose just before them, clad in the 
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individual tints of trees, each wearing such green¬ 
ness as the pitiless sky had left it. 

Without coming in sight of the Canadian’s 
house, they entered the woods at the open door of 
the Notch, and, near the brook that had grown 
faint and almost voiceless in the parching heat, 
they fortified themselves for further journeying 
by draughts from a famous cold spring, the 
scarcely melted outflow of a far-away ice-bed, 
creeping from under a mossy rock into the light 
of day,— a distillation of the heart of the moun¬ 
tain with a subtle flavor of the hidden inner world, 
and so cold that the scant measure of a birch-bark 
cup full made their throats ache. 

Then they went along on a wood road, which 
wound hither and thither with such gradual turns 
that the children soon so completely lost all knowl¬ 
edge of the points of compass that the dim shad¬ 
ows of the trees pointed for them to the south-east, 
and the puffs of south wind bent the hemlock tips 
away from the north. But their uncle’s fox-hunt¬ 
ing had taken him so many times to Shag Back 
that he knew every nook and corner of it, all the 
favorite run-w'ays of foxes, and, as well, on what 
ledges and slopes the huckleberries flourished 
best, for in the first October days of hunting they 
had not yet all fallen off with the reddening leaves. 
To such a place he had led them, and presently 
they were so busy with picking that the panther 
was almost forgotten. 

It very naturally happened that on the same 
morning Theophile Dudelant went, by a different 
way, to the same place; for no one knew better 
than he where the bushes were most heavily laden 
with the fruit he had set the panther of his own 
creation to keep others from gathering. His con¬ 
science w'as not quite benumbed by all the strokes 
and smotherings it had received in the forty years 
(during which he could scarcely recall a time when 
it had not had the worst of his wrestlings with it) 
and it gave him some faint twinges now and then, 
as he remembered the disappointment of his yes¬ 
terday’s visitors,— tw'inges that he allayed by a 
promise uttered aloud to himself. 

“ Bah jinjo! ah will take some nicest berree ah 
can fin’ to dat folkses, an’ sol’ it cheap ! Yas, sah, 
Pooty cheap; jes’ ’nough for paid for ma tarn an’ 
troublesome; twelve cen’ a quart, ah guess, an’ 
take ma paid in pork — if he ain’t ask too much ! ” 
And thus he excused his invention of an enemy: 
“ Wal, dey was ma berree, ain’t it? Dat was ma 
orchard, ain’t it? Yas, sah ! Dey ain’t let me go in 
dey orchard for happles w’en ah want it, an’ ah ’ll 
ain’t let dey go in ma orchard, if ah can help it, 
bah jinjo ! An’, sah, dey maght be pant’er, prob’lv. 
Dey w'as goode place for it, an’ they don’t wan’ dcir 
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chillen all tore up to piecens; an* prob’ly dey lay 
it to me. Yas, sah ! It was a very good place for 
pant’er raght here ! ” 

Indeed it was—here under low, branching pines 
where twilight brooded throughout the sunniest 
day over the dun, noiseless mat of fallen needles, 
so like a panther in color that one might crouch 
upon it, unseen ten paces away; so soft that even 
a careless footfall would be unheard at half the dis¬ 
tance. It was such a likely place for a panther to 
lurk in, that he shivered, in spite of the heat which 
penetrated even these shades, when he heard 
approaching footsteps and the swish of saplings 
and branches recovering their places, and stood 
aghast till he saw a straw hat (of his wife’s manu¬ 
facture) ; and then a neighbor’s face appeared 
above the undergrowth that choked the path. 

“ Hello, Duffy ! ” cried a reassuring voice in a 
tone expressing as much disappointment as sur¬ 
prise, “I thought you was my yearling when I 
heard ye. Hain’t seen ’em, hev ye ? I been rum¬ 
magin’ the hull maountain arter ’em, an* can’t find 
hide ner hair on ’em. Guess suthin’ ’s eat ’em 
up — a painter, er suthin’. Mebby a tew-legged 
painter ! But ye know there was a reg’lar painter 
scairt a gal, onct, aouten her seben senses, right 
clus to where we be, not sech a tumble while ago. 
Oh, thirty, forty year, mebby. Yes,” stooping to 
look beneath the low boughs toward a spring that 
bubbled up in the shade of the pines, at the edge 
of an old clearing, “ right there, at the spring, she 
was a-bleaching a web o* cloth. Guess he’s come 
back an’ got my young cattle, for I can’t find ’em. 
Goin’ baryin’, be ye? Wal, I’ve seen sights on 
’em this mornin*. If you see them yearlin’s,— a 
brindle steer an* tew red heifers,—you let me know, 
Duffy.” 

The cattle hunter lightly dismissed the subject 
of panthers and went his way, but it had made its 
impression on Theophile. 

There had once been a panther here, and why 
might there not be one now? The possibility so 
constantly presented itself, that he could think of 
nothing else when he had come to his berry patch, 
and he listened long, and carefully scanned the 
bordering thickets before he began picking. 

Years ago the scant growth of wood had been 
cut from an acre or two of this eastering slope, and 
the thin soil nourished now only a knee-deep 
thicket of huckleberry-bushes and sweet-ferns. 
The woods sloped to it on the upper side, a dense 
growth of low pines pierced with tremulous spires 
of young poplars and slender trunks of sapling 
birches traced in thin, broken lines of white against 
the dark evergreens. A deep, narrow hollow ran 
along its lower easterly edge, always dark with the 
shade of pines and balsam firs, a little colony of 


which had established itself here, far from the home 
of the parent stock. Down this hollow the scant 
outflow of a spring trickled almost noiselessly 
among liverwort and moss, from tiny pool to pool 
where ripples quivered with the blazing reflections 
of cardinal-flowers, like inverted lambent flames. 

Theophile had seen it a hundred times, but it had 
never before occurred to him that it was just the 
lurking-place a panther might choose,— where he 
might lie in wait for prey, or rest unseen and un¬ 
disturbed and quench the thirst begotten by his 
horrible feasts. The intermittent dribble of the 
rill sounded terribly like the slow lapping of a 
great cat; what seemed but the stir of a leaf, might 
be a footfall of his stealthy approach; the acci¬ 
dental snapping of a dry twig, perhaps, by a squir¬ 
rel ; a rustle of last year’s leaves, made by a covey 
of partridges; the sudden shiver of a sapling, 
struck, perhaps, by a falling, rotted limb, might 
all be signs of his presence as he crept near, with 
cruel, eager eyes, measuring the certain distance 
of a deadly spring. The songs of the birds were 
hushed, as if the singers were awed to silence by 
some baleful presence. No bird voice was heard 
but the discordant squalling of a jay, raised in 
alarmed and angry outcry against some intruder,— 
a fox or an owl, perhaps,— but there were possi¬ 
bilities that his sharp eyes had discovered some¬ 
thing far more dreadful than these, prowling in 
the black shadows. The shifting sunlight and 
shadow on a withered pine-bush gave it the sem¬ 
blance of a living, moving object too large and 
tawny to be a fox, and Theophile held his breath 
and listened to the beating of his heart, till a long 
look had assured him how harmless a thing it was. 
He tried to laugh at his causeless alarm, but the 
sound of his mirthless laughter was so strange that 
it gave him new affright. 

If any eyes were upon him, they could not but 
note his trepidation when he often withheld his 
trembling hands from the drooping clusters of 
fruit, and bent a strained ear to listen to a sigh of 
the wind, the rustle of a leaf, the flutter of a bird, 
or the stir of some shy inhabitant of the woods, 
and scanned again and again the bounds of its 
mysterious shades, often standing up to look 
behind him. 

The scarcely broken silence, an awed, expectant 
hush of nature, the sense of being there alone to 
face whatever might come, were so hard to bear 
that he promised himself he would stay no longer 
than to half fill his pail; and long before that was 
done he wished for the company of his worthless 
cur, and began to invent a story of sudden sickness 
to excuse an immediate retreat. 

The drip of the tiny rill seemed to cease in a 
moment of ominous silence, then a poplar shivered 
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him; and then a fiendish yell rent the air,—such 
a terrific outbreak of discordant sound that for an 
instant all power of motion sank out of him, while 
he stood frozen with terror — but only for an instant. 

Then, with a smothered cry of dread, he sprang 
away, instinctively taking the path he had fol¬ 
lowed thither. His foot caught in a root and he 
fell headlong, dropping his pail and spilling his 
berries, but still continuing his flight on all fours 
till he got again upon his feet, and then ran on and 
on at such speed as he had never made before; only 
halting when the woods were half a mile behind 
him and he dropped exhausted on a pasture knoll 
and in painful gasps recovered his spent breath. 


forth from their hiding-place to the windrow of 
spilled berries. 

“We *11 leave him his pail, if he ever dares to 
come arter it; but it ’ould be tew bad t’ hev these 
big ripe baries wasted,” he said, as he and the 
children scooped them by handfuls into their own 
half-filled pails. 

Though it is not reported that Shag Back was 
ever again visited by a panther, the dread of such 
a visit abode with Theophile, till dew and rain and 
snow had rusted his pail out of all use but to ex¬ 
cite the curiosity of such as happened to come upon 
it,— when each one’s fancy accounted in its own 
way for the cause of its abandonment. 
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THE SHAG BACK PANTHER. 


in a sudden puff of hot wind that died away in a 
gasping sigh among the pines. 

There was acrash of twigs in theedgeof the woods, 
and a frightened partridge hurtled across the clear¬ 
ing, too bewildered to notice him or turn aside for 


When Uncle Abner had sent a final terrific 
screech tearing through the woods after the flying 
Canadian, his part in the play was ended. Before 
the echoes of the unearthly cry had faded, in slow 
pulsations, out of the hot air, he led his little party 




